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Light in the Holy Land? 


As we go to press word is received that at length a truce is achieved in the Palestine fighting. While 

a few hours may bring significant changes in the whole situation, we believe the following review of 

developments and current comment thereon since last we dealt with the Palestine conflict, in 
INFORMATION SERVICE February 28, will be useful to our readers. 


The United Nations Security Council at Lake Success 
on May 29 called for a four-week cease-fire in Palestine, 
giving the opposing parties, Jewish and Arab, seventy- 
two hours in which to accept, under the threat of sanc- 
tions to be applied under Chapter VII of the United Na- 
tions Charter if the appeal were rejected by either party 
or subsequently violated. The replies of both, which con- 
tained unilateral interpretations of the terms of the order, 
were pronounced “unconditional acceptance.” In con- 
sultation with both parties to the conflict and with the 
Security Council’s Truce Commission, Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte, who was unanimously elected by the Big Five as 
United Nations Mediator in Palestine, has fixed the time 
of the cease-fire and details of the truce which will follow. 

The order called upon “all Governments and authori- 
ties” for a period of four weeks, 

(1) To “order a cessation of all acts of armed force,” 
(2) To agree not to “introduce fighting personnel into 
Palestine” and the seven Arab League states, 

(3) To refrain from giving “military training” to men 
of “military age” who may be brought into these 
countries, 

(4) To stop “importing or exporting war material” into 
these countries. 

In reply, the Jewish authorities stipulated that (1) the 
ban on the import of arms into the Arab states should 
include stocks now in those countries although owned or 
controlled by Great Britain; (2) existing lines should be 
maintained, but freedom of access to Jerusalem for the 
transport of food and other essentials should be allowed ; 
(3) normal transport of goods should be restored. In 
addition, the ban on the importation of fighting men was 
interpreted as permitting the immigration of men of mili- 
tary age as long as they are given no military training. 

The Arab states’ reply included these “explanations” : 
(1) that the Governments of the Arab states were con- 
fident that the United Nations would realize that any so- 
lution which did not insure political unity for Palestine 
and respect the will of the majority would not have “the 
least chance of success’; (2) that, to make a cease-fire 
effective, the immigration of Jews of military age must 
be stopped; and (3) that, “as members of a regional or- 
ganization responsible for maintaining security in their 
zone,” they wished to participate in supervising the carry- 


ing out of the terms of the cease-fire. 

In view of the proviso in the Security Council’s reso- 
lution that the truce would be “without prejudice to the 
rights, claims and position” of either contestant, the Se- 
curity Council’s decision that acceptance was uncondi- 
tional may be technically correct. Subsequent statements 
from both sides, however, indicated that the primary 
deadlock might still obstruct achievement of the modest 
objective of a four-week lull. The central conflict re- 
mains: the Jews will accept nothing that endangers the 
existence of an independent State of Israel with control 
over Jewish immigration, and the Arabs will agree to 
nothing that implies acceptance of such an outcome. 

Under threat of referral back to the Security Council 
in the event of rejection or conditional acceptance of his 
interpretation of the Security Council’s order, Count Ber- 
nadotte has elicited the acceptance of both belligerents. 
“Fighting personnel” which may not be introduced into 
any of the Arab states or into any part of Palestine is 
defined as including “persons identified as belonging to 
organized military units as well as all persons bearing 
arms.” The Mediator in his discretion shall determine 
matters of immigration and supply so that no military 
advantage accrues to either side in consequence of the 
truce. The cease-fire is set for Friday at 6:00 a.m. Green- 
wich Mean Time (2:00 a.m. New York Time). 


In the United Nations 


In the Security Council on February 24, Warren R. 
Austin stated the United States position—(1) that the 
Council was not obligated to carry out the General As- 
sembly’s recommendation, (2) that the Council had au- 
thority to implement a political decision through pacific 
measures only, and (3) recommending investigation to 
determine whether a threat to the peace exists, in which 
case there could be recourse to force if necessary. This 
was generally interpreted as a retreat from earlier United 
States policy. Assurances from the President, the U. S. 
State Department and the U. S. delegation to the United 
Nations that the partition plan had not been abandoned 
made little impression. From that point on other dele- 
gations showed reluctance to follow what they considered 
to be a wavering United States policy. 

In the New York Times on February 25 Mallory 
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Browne reported an official explanation of the American 
position as follows: By marrying police action to any 
recommendation, whether of the General Assembly or of 
the Security Council, the result is automatically a world 
government with a legislative and an executive branch. 
Such action was thought to be more likely to splinter the 
United Nations than any failure to implement partition 
by force. The Economist (London) on March 6 said, 
“The American statement certainly drew attention to a 
flaw in the United Nations structure—there is no ma- 
chinery for carrying out Assembly recommendations. But 
the structural weakness was aggravated by the nature of 
the decision itself and the methods by which it was 
reached.” 


A report to the United Nations by their own legal ex- 
perts, made on March 9, held that (1) the United Nations 
Palestine Commission would be the legally constituted 
Government of Palestine after surrender of the mandate ; 
(2) the Security Council has the right to take enforce- 
ment measures, which under the Charter range from eco- 
nomic boycott to collective declaration of war by all 
United Nations members, for the protection of a United 
Nations agency, but it can use its discretion as to the 
measures it will use; and (3) the Security Council has 
no power to alter any of the terms of the Assembly's reso- 
lution, although this does not imply any obligation to im- 
plement unworkable portions of the Assembly’s plan. 
Since that time the Commission has been dissolved. 

The United States rejection of forcible implementation 
of an Assembly recommendation was not new. Never- 
theless, supporters of partition urged that, through its 
responsibility for the maintenance of international peace 
and Security, the Security Council was empowered to 
send an international force to Palestine for that purpose. 
The crux is the status of Palestine and the character of 
the conflict. The Arabs hold it to be a regional internal 
atiair. While the mandate continued the United Nations 
could find international aggression in Palestine only on 
complaint of the British Administration. ‘dhe British do 
not now consider action by the rab states, taken at the 
request of Arab leaders in Palestine, to constitute inter- 
national aggression. 

Agreement, then, could not be reached on forcible im- 
plementation of the Assembly’s recommendation of parti- 
tion. .force is indeed incompatible with that recommen- 
dation, which envisaged some measure of voluntary co- 
operation by the two protagonists, Moreover, force could 
be applied, in the event of a decision that a threat to inter- 
national peace exists, only by the Security Council, in 
which the Soviet Union is a permanent member. Neither 
Great Britain nor the United States, nor certain of the 
other members of the United Nations, desire to bring 
troops of the USSR into a struggle in the Middle East. 
The United States proposal for a temporary trusteeship 
in Palestine would avoid this. Although Russia at once 
appointed a representative to the Trusteeship Council, the 
veto does not figure in its decisions. At one juncture 
Great britain proposed action through the Allied and As- 
sociated Powers of World War | which conferred the 
mandate and among whom the Soviet Union does not 
figure. Many proposals were made. None proved gen- 
erally acceptable and likely to be effective. Most were 
wrecked on the prospect that at some point force would 
be needed and no arrangement under which sufficient 
troops would be available to the United Nations had 
been devised. 

The United States took the position that it will take no 


unilateral action ; that it will not help to impose any solu. 
tion—partition, trusteeship, or any other—by force; that 
it will join in the maintenance of security with other ac- 
ceptable allies but will not act alone. 


The Russian Position 


The Soviet delegation to the United Nations consistent- 
ly supported partition and use of the necessary means, in- 
cluding force, to carry it out. In view of Russia’s well 
known opposition to Zionism there has been much specu- 
lation regarding the reasons behind the Soviet action and 
a very apparent wariness regarding it. 


Sam Pope Brewer on May 30 reported in the New York 
Times that in a tour of the Middle East he found a wide- 
spread conviction “that Russia was backing the partition 
plan to give her a better foothold in the Middle East, 
partly by winning the friendship of Israel and partly by 
sending aid in the form of arms and possibly even avia- 
tors. At the same time it was said that Russia was fo- 
menting strikes and other disturbances in the Arab coun- 
tries with the aim of dividing the attention of the several 
Governments... .” It is obvious that Zionism’s contacts, 
if Russia could develop means of turning them to the aid 
of communism, would be more useful than those of the 
Moslem world. The Kremlin has not failed to observe 
the potency of Zionist contacts in America. On June 1 
Hanson Baldwin reported in the Times that Irgun Zvai 
Leumi had appealed by radio to Russia for help against 
“Arab-British aggression.” 


David J. Dallin, writing in the New Leader for May 
29 observed that “communism has made no compromise 
with Zionism as a philosophy, or with the Jewish goal of 
creating their own state. In Soviet Russia, Zionism re- 
mains severely persecuted, and no change in this policy 
has taken place in thirty years.” John G. Rogers, in the 
New York Herald Tribune of May 4, commented, “Par- 
tition, if it worked, would serve Russia by keeping the 
Western powers out of the Near and Middle East. Par- 
tition, if it didn’t work, would plunge that area into war 
and chaos and threaten American and British oil supplies. 
On partition, the Russians can’t lose.” 

The British Position 


Since May 15, when the mandate terminated, Great 
Britain has taken a more active part in the United Na- 
tions’ deliberations regarding Palestine. Both the Ameri- 
can and the British delegations have sought to end the 
fighting, the United States urging action under Chapter 
Vil which permits economic and military sanctions, and 
the British holding out for pacific measures since they 
see no practical provision for force. 

Arthur Creech-Jones’ statement on May 4 that he re- 
ferred “reluctantly to the obduracy of the parties, because 
from their point of view they are both engaged in a 
struggle of deep conviction, great emotional content and 
firm principle which, to them, is a conflict of right,” re- 
flects a fundamental British feeling. Clifton Daniel re- 
ported from London on May 24 information that the 
British Government’s plan was “to proceed step by step 
toward a settlement; first, to get a cease-fire; second, to 
have the Israel and Arab troops withdraw from each 
other’s territories and to obtain a stabilized line between 
them; third, to seek a political settlement.” Foreign 
Minister Ernest Bevin’s idea of that settlement has been 
along lines of federation with autonomy. 

The background of British policy is stated by Mr. 
Daniel in another London despatch to the New York 
Times of May 30: “In the Mediterranean territories that 
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Britain held in the inter-war years she built up a defense 
system that consisted of British-trained and British- 
equipped local forces to maintain internal security and a 
chain of British bases to guard those territories against 
external aggression from a major power such as Germany. 
These arrangements are gradually, and with great diffi- 
culty, being adjusted to the demands of renascent and 
vociferous Arab nationalism, but Britain’s conception of 
them remains fundamentally the same. 


“This system of alliances with Iraq, Trans-Jordan and 
Egypt, despite some weaknesses, enabled Britain to beat 
back the Axis from the Middle East during the late war 
and the British Government has no wish to junk it hastily 
simply because of the Arab states’ involvement in the 
Palestine war. 

“Moreover, there is a genuine fear among officials here 
that the establishment of a Jewish state under partial So- 
viet sponsorship might open a new door to Communist 
activity throughout the Middle East.” 

The feeling that, between them, Mr. Bevin and Mr. 
Truman have been making a hopeless muddle has led to a 
definite shelving of the Bevin policy. The whole British 
Cabinet is now making Palestine policy. According to 
Stewart Alsop, writing from London (Herald Tribune, 
June 7), an attempt is being made to induce “agreement 
between the state of Israel and Trans-Jordan’s King Ab- 
dullah,” under which Abdullah “would assume authority 
in the Arab portions of Palestine, while recognizing a 
Jewish state within the boundaries recommended by the 
United Nations.” Quiet but forceful British influence 
has been brought to bear upon Abdullah. He holds the 
necessary cards, but would need definite support from 
both Great Britain and the United States. 


United States Recognition of Israel 


On May 14, the eve of the termination of the mandate 
and the departure of the British Administration from 
Palestine, the Jewish National Council in Tel Aviv issued 
a proclamation. It stated that “until the setting up of 
duly elected bodies of the state in accordance with a con- 
stitution to be drawn up by a Constituent Assembly not 
later than the first day of October, 1948, the present Na- 
tional Council shall act as the Provisional State Council, 
and its executive organ, the National Administration, 
shall constitute the provisional government of the State 
of Israel.” Eight hours and twenty minutes later, and 
twenty minutes after termination of the mandate, Presi- 
dent Truman announced in Washington that “the United 
States recognizes the provisional government as de facto 
authority of the new State of Israel.” 

Unfortunately, the United States delegation sitting in 
the United Nations was not informed until after the news 
had spread through the corridors of the Assembly. De- 
bate was in progress over the sending of a mediator to 
the Holy Land (adopted by vote of 31 to 7) and the em- 
harrassment of the American delegates was acute. The 
next day the Herald Tribune editorialized that “if the 
world comes to conceive of the United States as a fum- 
bling giant, it will be alarmed, because power, ignorantly 
used, is always dangerous. If the world loses respect for 
America’s moral purpose and steadfastness, the situation 
will be worse.” 

On May 17 the USSR announced recognition of the 
State of Israel which seemed to go beyond a de facto 
acceptance. Since then, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Uru- 
guay, Nicaragua, the Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia 
and Hungary have tendered recognition. Guatemala had 
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followed suit the same day President Truman made his 
statement. 

It seems clear that the United States Government was 
within its rights in giving recognition, a matter which is 
discretionary. Arthur Krock, in the New York Times 
on May 20, quoted from an address by Green H. Hack- 
worth, in 1931 when he was solicitor of the Department 
of State, which cites the Jeffersonian principle of recog- 
nition as elucidated by President Pierce: “It is the estab- 
lished policy of the United States to recognize all govern- 
ments without question of their source or their organiza- 
tion, or of the means by which the governing persons at- 
tain their power, provided there be a government de facto 
accepted by the people of the country.” 


In the same issue Stephen B. L. Penrose, Jr., President- 
Elect, American University of Beirut, Lebanon, ad- 
dressed the Times in part as follows: “The Zionist dec- 
laration of independence was contrary to the expressed 
wish of a majority of the United Nations, who realized 
that such an overt act would make impossible a truce in 
Palestine and would precipitate action by the Arab states.” 
He finds the President’s pronouncement “curiously per- 
sonal” and criticizes it as taking no account of the United 
Nations, undercutting his own delegation to the United 
Nations, and by-passing advice of the National Security 
Council, area experts in the State Department, the Mili- 
tary Establishment and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The crucial point in the United States position on rec- 
ognition would seem to be that of the new regime’s accep- 
tance by the population. On June 6 the New York Times 
reported that “most of the Arabs have fled from the 
Israeli-held areas. Where there were 300,000 Arabs 
(roughly half the number of Jews in Palestine) there are 
now 25,000. The Arab population in Haifa has fallen 
from 40,000 to 6,000.” The Arabs, of course, hold that 
the struggle has only begun now that the British have 
left and the Arab states have despatched aid to the Army 
of Liberation. It is not yet clear whether the Irgun Zvai 
Leumi is under the effective control of Israel. 

Mr. Brewer reported from Amman in the Times of 
May 28, “There is a feeling among foreign observers 
that without foreign intervention the Arabs and Jews 
might yet find a means of averting large-scale bloodshed. 
The American role in the present situation is deeply re- 
sented by the Arabs who feel that the United States is 
leading an offensive against the Arab states in which the 
British refuse to participate and even the Russians take 
second place. 

“They contend that the Americans are trying to estab- 
lish by force a Zionist state that would have expansionist 
ambitions and would be a constant threat—backed by 
foreign might—to all Arab neighbors. Trans-Jordan in 
particular fears such a state because most Zionists are 
believed to hope to include Trans-Jordan within Zionist 
Palestine.” 

Thomas J. Hamilton in the Times of May 17 suggests 
three reasons for the President’s action in giving recogni- 
tion when he did: (1) his disappointment over the failure 
of the U. S. delegation to obtain acceptance of any other 
solution; (2) belief that partition was an accomplished 
fact and the legal vacuum should be filled; (3) insistence 
by New York City Democratic leaders that Zionist sup- 
porters must be propitiated. In any case, it appears pos- 
sible that another reason existed in that the legal existence 
of a State of Israel would facilitate a Security Council 
finding of international aggression. 

Feeling was rife in the United Nations that the Ameri- 
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can action had undercut efforts to achieve a respite in 
the fighting and to promote conciliatory measures. From 
London on May 18 Herbert L. Matthews reported the 
British official opinion that “there can be no state where 
there are no clearly defined boundaries, no recognized 
governmental writ and no adequately functioning admin- 
istration.” France likewise has made no move toward 
recognition, 
The Anglo-American Rift 


A very serious aspect of the Palestine controversy is 
the rift that has developed between the United States 
and Great Britain over the means by which the mutually 
desired goal may be reached. 

United States policy has been marked by a certain im- 
patience and vacillation. The former is perhaps the re- 
sult of inexperience which permits a hope that a situation 
so complex and so long in preparation can be quickly 
solved, by suasion, pressure or force. The latter appears 
to result from a difference in objective between the State 
Department and the President. The State Department 
wants a solution through agreement between the Arabs 
and the Jews in Palestine. Mr. Truman more and more 
openly backs the State of Israel. 

The White House is accused of truckling to “the Jew- 
ish vote.” It may be that the President believes he is fol- 
lowing the trend of public sentiment. The American peo- 
ple evidently wish to see the fighting stopped in Palestine; 
they wish provision made for entry of Jewish refugees into 
Palestine, some, perhaps, assuming that this will reduce 
any quota for entry into this country. Zionist denunciation 
of the British has been bitter. The Arabs feel that the 
American people in general know little of the Arab case, 
the history of the conflict, or the strategic implications 
of any decision. It has appeared as a serious possibility 
that war in Palestine might find Britain and the United 
States supporting opposite sides. 

According to C. L. Sulzberger, writing from Paris in 
the New York Times (May 25), “American diplomats 
themselves are not happy about Washington’s policy on 
Palestine. Some of them feel not only that it is too 
abruptly based on political conceptions at home but also 
that it is damaging long-range American interests in the 
Middle East.” The official feeling in this country, on 
the other hand, according to James Reston (New York 
Times, May 21), is that, while it may be true that Israeli 
forces initiated military action, even in Lebanon and 
Arab parts of Palestine, “regardless of what has gone 
before, the major consideration now is that armed force 
is being used by members of the United Nations to bring 
about settlement of a dispute that is in the hands of the 
United Nations.” It is urged that the United States is 
trying to help the United Nations in its primary purpose 
of maintaining peace. 

In Britain the feeling is intense that the United States 
_ has never adequately appreciated the realities of the Pales- 
tinian situation and that American actions are undermin- 
ing the security of both British and American essential 
interests. The British Government is convinced that a 
solution with any prospect of permanence can be reached 
only by persuasion and not through force. They con- 
sider it imperative to avoid arousing the Arabs to a point 
where chaos would result in the Middle East. Sugges- 
tions have appeared in the British press (and in the 
New York Times) that the strengths and weaknesses 
evinced by the belligerents in the present struggle show 
them to be fairly evenly matched and that neither side 
can do much more than hold the area assigned it in the 


partition plan. It is believed that eventual realization of 
this must create the necessary condition for negotiation, 

Americans have been angered at reports of British arms 
flowing into the Arab states. On May 27 Sir Alexander 
Cadogan informed the Security Council that Britain’s 
treaty obligations are of long standing and that “in fact 
each of the three Arab states [Egypt, Iraq and Trans- 
Jordan] has equipped its security forces with British ma- 
terial throughout its existence as an independent state.” 
In consequence, an interruption of British supplies “would 
have a serious effect on the ability of these states to en- 
sure their internal security and their readiness for self- 
defense. It will therefore be seen,” Sir Alexander said, 
“that the responsibility which rests upon my Government 
to maintain the flow of material constitutes an interna- 
tional obligation of major importance.” He added, “The 
treaties of which I am speaking are not intended to limit 
in any way the sovereign independence of our allies, and 
do not in fact limit that independence.” In spite of 
known unrest in Iraq, the British early in February, un- 
der growing criticism at home, moved to ban new con- 
tracts under these treaties. At the same meeting Sir Al- 
exander indicated a review by the British Government of 
the seconding of 21 British officers to the Arab Legion 
and of payment of the next installment of the subsidy 
due, in the light of any United Nations decision. Reply- 
ing to reports that Britain had aided the Arabs with 
Marshall Plan money, Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Stafford Cripps told the House of Commons on May 25 
that Britain had not yet received either supplies or funds 
under the European Recovery Program. 

Representatives of the United States and of Britain are 
exerting themselves to reverse the drift apart over the 
Palestine issue. Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin and Am- 
bassador Lewis W. Douglas have met every day for near- 
ly three weeks and the flow of messages across the At- 
lantic has been heavy, according to Herbert L. Matthews. 

The British Government’s threat of sanctions, by 
withdrawing British officers from the Arab Legion fight- 
ing in Palestine and abrogating its contracts to supply 
money and arms to Arab forces defying the United Na- 
tions, constitutes strong pressure. It affects Trans-Jor- 
dan most seriously. The cease-fire order establishes a 
general embargo on arms, thus deciding for the duration 
of a possible truce this controversial question in the 
United States. 

The possibility begins to appear that considered coop- 
erative action in the United Nations and outside that 
organization, is capable of resolving the dangerous Pales- 
tine conflict. It is clear that it is not only between Arab 
and Jew that understanding and accommodation are 
needed, and can be effective. 


The Protestant Churches and the Aged 


One of the most urgent problems today is that of “help- 
ing the aged to make a happy adjustment to the changing 
conditions of their lives,” according to a survey of the 
situation in New York City made by the Pathfinding 
Service for the Churches (Room 401, 105 East 22nd St., 
New York 10). “... The only agency the church has for 
the aged is the old people’s home. . . . The right adjust- 
ment to life is as difficult for the aged as it is for the 
young.” The chief emphasis in the report is on “the 
ministry which a local church may extend to the aged 
within its parish. The need of sympathetic and under- 
standing pastoral visitation, and of recreational, educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities is stressed.” 
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